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FROM AN EASTERN PAPER. 
CALEB AND MATILDA. 
A Tale of the Revolution. 

About twenty miles from the beautiful village 
Mid Gotham, there dwelt in the time of the Ameri- 
can war, Henry M and Horatio H » two 
powerful rivals. Henry was fighting for the inde- 
pendence of America; Horatio, to maintain the 








monarchy of Great Britain. Henry had a son 
named Caleb, who commanded a company of about 
one hundred men, and with his parent was engaged 
in the great cause of the revolution; John under 
the direction of his father, Horatio, was striving to 
quell the rising spirit of liberty that was breaking 
forth in America. Many were the murders and 
deeds of horror, that were committed in those days ; 
the peaceful inhabitant that would lie down with 
pleasant prospects before him, would rise no more. 
The trusty rifle was placed by the bed side, and 
the report of it was often heard at the still hour of 
midnight, and these were emphatically styled the 
times that tried the patriot’s soul. 

Yet amid all this struggle, there was one little 
spot where contentment reigned: where sweet 
peace drove far away the noise and turmoil of war 
—it was the cottage of Glenwarsing, situated ina 
grove of poplars, Its inmates were an old lady and 
her daughter: the husband and parent were slain 
during the French war, at the bloody battle of fort 
Dv Quesne, under the unfortunate Gen. Braddock, 
and where the cool intrepidity of Washington first 
showed itself; the old lady bad passed the meridian 
of life ; hut the daughter, like the first rose of May, 
was justexpanding. Matilda, though not remarka- 
bly handsome, was a girl of sweet disposition ana 
engaging manners ; a spell hung round her, which 
never failed to excite the admiration and secure the 
esteem of all who knew her, and something of its 
Magic influence was connected with every thing 
she said or did. The landscape from the cottage 
Was sublime and beautiful—the towering hills that 
rose on east and west, no eye could behold without 
admiration: to the north and south extended a 
Pleasant vale gia purling brook rose by the door 
and bent its course through the meadows till it shot 
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away and terminated in a beautiful lake, that lay 
before the eyea pure unbroken mirror. 

Caleb and John had been school boys together, 
and both had made claims to the hand of Matilda 
A » but a decided preference had always been 
given to Caleb, and they had only waited for the re- 
port of “successful or unsuccessful war to be heard 
no more,” for the consummation of their wishes.— 
Lovers are always hasty: by the protracted length of 
the war, aided by the entreaty of friends, the wed- 
ding day was at last appointed ; this was what John 
had long wished for, that he might the more honor- 
ably accomplish his resolution under the garb of 
war : there was the lurking spirit of a villain with- 
in his breast, for he had determined thateCaleb and 
Matilda should never be married, and only waited 
an opportunity to put his wicked determination in- 
to execution : that opportunity presented itself :— 
the morning previous to the one appointed for mar- 
riage, Caleb and his men were called away on an 
expedition against their enemies, that occupied the 
day. At the foot of the hill, Caleb dismissed his 
company, with the order to collect at the sound of 
his horn; he then walked slowly toward the sum- 
mit. He stopped to survey the landscape that was 
yet tinged with the rays of the setting sun, and 
pleasant ideas were mingled with the prospect, 
that when the earth should again be enlivened with 





the bright majesty of day, he should be united 
to all that would render life sweet. With such 
thoughts washis mind occupied when he arrived at 
the summit of the hill; but instead of the once 
lovely cottage, he could discover nought but ruins, 
and the smoke that yet ascended from it was borne 
along by the southern breeze, and rose higher and 
higher, tillit mingled with the blue mists of evening. 
At the house of the nearest neighbor he found the 
lifeless corpse of Matilda, and from the mother he 
learned that John and his party had been there, 
abused the old lady, murdered the daughter, and 
burnt the cottage—that the inhabitants had collect- 
ed together and done all that humanity could do.—_ 
He grasped his sword, and over the murdered bo-} 
dy he vowed that he would perish in the attempt’ 
or her murderer should die, and then rushed from 
the house*: The mother ran to restrain him, but he 
was far away ; bending his course up the hill with 
the velocity of the deer, he stopped not to view 
the beauties of the rising sun, that the evening be- 
fore he had anticipated with pleasure—the desire 
of revenge was visible upon his countenance as he 
raised the horn and blew the blast “shrill anc long” 
—it echoed and re-echoed till the sound was lost 
behind the distant hills. His troops were soon 
around him—he raised himself upon his horse, told 
them of his loss, of the murder that had been com- 
mitted, asked them if they would follow their lead- 
er to “victory or death ;” the answer was unani- 
mous, ‘* we will conquer or we will die.” The par- 
ties were in sight of each other, and rushed toge- 
ther—the captains met; there seemed to be a 
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pause among the soldiers, while their leaders 
fought. Justice appeared to nerve the arm of Ca- 
leb, for soon his foe lay senseless upon the field— 
his sword told that the murderer was slain, for it 
was crimsoned in his blood—he turned from the 
field, leaving his soldiers to pursue the victory, and 
returned to the house. When the funeral proces- 
sion was formed, he followed as a mourner to the 
grave—the bloody sword was buried by the side of 
her coffin, and when the people returned to their 
homes he lingered behind. He would wander to 
the grave day after day, and tell the passing stran- 
ger the true love of Matilda. Grief like his could 
not last long, and the last painful tribute was paid, 
by conducting him to the silent grave. I have 
since wandered to the church-yard, while the roses 
were yet blooming around—the twining ivy was 
linked together over the spot where they reposed, as 
if to unite in the grave those whom death had sepa- 
rated on earth. 
es 
CHARLES AND AMANDA. 
** When words are scarce, they are seldom spent in 
vain ; 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words in 
pain.” 

The charming Amanda, blushing like the morn- 
ing rose, traced with hasty steps the path whicl: 
wound through the dew-bathed bowers of her fa. 
ther’s garden. But ah! where are the smiles that 
were wont to illuminate her countensnce ? Those 
feet which ever pressed the lawn so cheerfully, now 
tread it with a heavy step. See! where her form 
glides among the waving bushes that shade her 
course. ler face is concealed within her handker- 
chief, and her bosom heaves with broken sighs.— 
What sorrow can invade that mind where care was 
never known ? 

Alas ! Amanda feels the pangs of love. But th« 
strength of the band by which she is bound, is only 
known when she would break it. 

“ And must we separate ’?” she sobbed, as she 
sought the bench of a retired arbour, against which 
she reclined her head andarm ; “Charles must vou 
go? Is there then no remedy ? and why not inform 
me of your unkind intentions ? This morning, they 
tell me, you fly to brave a thousand dangers ; the 
spiteful ocean and revengeful enemies. And why 
not bid Amanda a last adieu? Ah! why do 1 com- 
plain of Charles, it is myself I should reproach.— 
When I read affection in his eye, did I not frown * 
When I heard the faltering sentence and the bro- 
ken sigh, did I not mock his pain with levity ’>— 
When he displayed tender attentions, did I not 
wound his feelings with coolness and indifference ? 
And yet I loved.” 

Thus did the lovely Amanda sigh her sorrow to 
the breeze that played among her tresses, and wan 
toned around her seat. 

The miserable Charles had wandered to gaze for 
the last time upon the mansion which held the 
treasure of his heart ; where he had drunk the fleet 
ing joys of many a happy hour; where once his 
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hopes, his wishes, his very soul was centcred. But 
the germ of his love had never felt the benign influ- 
ence of a reciprocal sigh. 
barren hopelessness. 

Ile intentively wandered among the flowers 
which bordered on the mazy walks of the garden. 
“*¥e roses and ye lilies,” he mentally ejaculated, 
“ye bend your heads. Your cheeks are wet. Oh! 
that my love, like you, would shed a tear to hang 
on my adieu! But I must not see her. I should 
forget myself in grief. Cannot I banish this sorrow 


It grew in coldness, in 


which preys upon my mind ? No, I cannot. 
Wo doth the heavier sit, 

Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 

Ah, Amanda ! 
Your will be done, this must my comfort be, 
That sun that warms you here shall shine on me; 
And those his golden beams to you here lent, 
Shall pvint on me, and gild my banishment. 


Is that not her I see? Weeping, too! Oh! that 
those chrystal tears should flow forme. I must re- 
tire—I cannot—I must bid her farewell, one last 
adieu—hark !—that gun bids me hasten to my post 
—the anchor weighs—’tis love that bids me linger, 
and ’tis dishonor to delay. One word and then—.” 
He sprang to the retreat of Amanda—she started at 
his intrusion—she raised her blue eyes.to his, as the 
azure heaven of morning shines through its dews, 
upon the lake’s black surface. 

‘Ts it you Charles ?” she exclaimed in a voice of 
silver tendempess. He seized the trembling hand 
she offered him, while her auburn ringlets but par- 
tially concealed the crimson blush which burned 
upon the cheek, and pressed it as he craved her 
pardon for breaking upon her retreat. The pres- 
sure she returned convinced him she was not dis- 
pleased. 

“ A moment, Amanda,” said he, while his passion 
brightened the lustre of his dark eyes, ‘‘one mo- 
ment, and I must leave these scenes, perhaps—per- 
haps, forever. , Will you ever think on Charles 
should he never return! Will you remember that 

such a person once was ?” 

Amanda leaned her head upon his shoulder for 
support, and eased her bursting heart in tears. It 
was a most eloquent reply. He clasped her to his 
heaving breast, and they wept together, ‘hus the 
troubled bosom of heaven heaves, dissolves in show- 
ers, and clearing, shines with additional refulgence. 

The hoarse thunder of a second gun rolled along 
the river’s course, and reached from the woods.— 
Charles started—he gazed upon her cheek—he 
pressed his quivering lips to hers—again—once 
more. He would have said farewell—but could not. 

*‘ You love me then,” he cried, ** Oh what a bur- 
den from my mind. I shall expire with ecstacy.— 
A pledge of your love, and I must fly.” She beam- 
ed upon him with a glance of tenderness, and draw- 
ing forth her scissors, she presented him with one 
of her richest curls; he pressed one of his own with 
more than fondness into her hand, and flying along 
the avenue, evaded the anxious glances of Amanda. 

——— 
FROM THE CAMDEN GAZETTE. 
SKETCH. 

Nothing can be more fatal to the prospects of a 
young man who aspires to public distinction, than 
an extreme delicacy of feeling : However interest- 


ty ; however rich and chaste a glow it may give to all 
his language and sentiments; it is a spell that will 
benumb all his powers in the mofe contentious 
Let him who possesses it, fly 
with his favorite books into retirement ; for if he be- 


scenes of public life. 


comes a candidate for public distinction, he will be 
the victim of every contingency ; his feelings will 
be continually wounded and his spirits depressed 
by the idle remarks of ignorance and the con- 
temptuous sneers of envy and malice. This is what 
every candidate for distinction ought to expect. It 
is the passage money into the temple of Fame.— 
if he cannot shield himself in his integrity, and 
bear such attacks without emotion, let him, I say, 
retire from the field, for he has not fortitude for a 
warrior. These reflections were caused by the 
melancholy fate of a young man, with whom I once 
associated. 
lished family, and having never mingled extensively 


Having been educated in a most po- 


in promiscuous society, his feelings and taste had 
become teo much refined to take any satisfaction 
in, or listen to, the details of common coniversa- 
He could not ‘converse on subjects which 
he believed to have no relationship to intellect, and 


tion. 


was, therefore, incapable of enjoying the society of 
men of the world, who have neither the taste nor 
the leisure to dwell on the wild vagaries of fancy, 
and the cold deductions of philosophy. When l 
first knew my friend in the private circle, I thought 
him almost a superior intelligence. His mind had all 
the clearness of light. The flashings of wit, the 
happy power of delineating intellectual and moral 
character, and the beautifully expressed sentiment, 
gave a peculiar charm to his conversation. Was the 
drama the subject of discourse ? 
have studied it with all the accuracy of the critic, 
and all the feeling of the poet. Was the subject of 


He appeared to 


eloquence? His mind seemed toimbibe the tires 
of his favorite orators. Did a political subject arise 
for discussion ? His penetrating mind looked thro’ 
it at a glance, and his elucidation would do honor 
to a Chatham. Possessed of such a mind and 
such varied accomplishments, I anticipated with 
pleasure the day when he should display them to 
public admiration, and claim the rewards of genius. 
But.when he came forward, I was sadly disappoint- 
ed. His faculties seemed to have been touched 
by the torpedo. He found it impossible to engage 
in the common conversation of the world, he seem- 
ed to disdain it, and the public finding his soul too 
etherial for earth, made those bitter remarks and 
observations which wound the feelings of an inge- 
nuous miad, and which he was ill fitted"to endure. 
Aftcr an effort or two at the bar, he ret.red in dis- 
But hap- 
Disappointment 


gust to the private society he had left. 
piness had fled from him forever. 
preyed upon his spirits, and melancholy cast her 
pall over his mind. Such was the morbid state ot 
his feelings, that he construed the most harmless 
mirth, the most distant allusion, into an attempt to | 
mortify him. He permitted misanthropy at last 
to darken the pure region of his soul. 
ed all had wronged, or wished to wrong him. Such 
was he when I last conversed with him. I urged 
him to embark once more on the sea of glory. I 
urged him at last to seek solace in the caresses of 
love and friendship. He replied, ‘‘ You urge me to 


He suppos- 


——— 





What are my prospects? My spirits were blasted 
at the very hour I tossed myself upon the flood 
which I fondly hoped would lead me on to fortune 
and honor. How dreadful is disappointment to 
bright-eyed anticipation! The waters that once 
sparkled with hope and animation, have become 
dark and slimy in the stagnant lake. You know my 
spirits were crushed, and why urge me to such 4 
pursuit ? Torun the career of glory, sir, the Spirits 
must be light ahd airy, the mind must swell with 
high and proud emotion. You speak of the fasci- 
nation of love. Why should I think of this when 
recollection comes armed with pangs? Love re. 
quires confidence, and what confidence can I have, 
when I recollect, that love is no longer a refined 
sentiment of the heart, but a mere bargain. It is 
thrown into market like other merchandize at a fix. 
ed price. Give me so many thous&nds, and I wil! 
give you my hand. Nature knows nothing of this 
bartering in love. Let it spring up in the warm re 

cesses of the heart, let it sparkle in the eye, or dif 

fuse a languor over the countenance that denote 

itsdepth. You point out to me the charms of friend 

ship. But friendship often hurls the first arrow tha: 
rankles in the breast, What, then, is to be my fi 
ture life? One continued scene of melancholy re. 
trospect and gloomy anticipation. Give me the sp 

rits I once had ; give me the hopes that gilded the 
dreams of earlier life ; give me feelings that wouk 
not be wounded by the sneers of surrounding dun. 
ces, and | would push my fortune to the utmost.— 
1 would rush boldly up the hill, where Fame sits 
beckoning to her yotaries. I once entered the path 
panting with hope I had reached its base ; in ima 
gination I had already entered the portals of h 

temple ; the chaplet was already on my brow: 
when my spirits were blighted, and the fair fabri 
of my hopes was laid prostrate in the dust. An! 

tion even now sometimes casts beams of glory alon; 
the perspective of my life, but they are but the 
gleamingss of lightning along the clouds, which f 

a moment illumine the path of the traveller amid 


> J found tha 


the howlings of the midnight storm. 
he was not to be influenced to enter again into s 
ciety, which he was so well qualified to adorn, and 
I had only to lament, that so much virtue and s0 
much genius must be sacrificed to a sickly insens: 
bility. MARCUS. 
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THE SABBATH. 
How still the morn of this hallow’d day ; 
Mute is the voice of rural labor; hush’d 
The plough boy’s whistle and the milk maid’s song 
GRAHAME. 

The Reflector.—Auspicious morning ! celebrated 
by angels chanting hallelujalhs to ars who burst the 
bars of death, and triumphed over the grave. Shull 
men observe a dumb silence? The plough 0 
may suspend his unmeaning whistle, and the rudd) 
milk maid her innocent song, yet they will witht 
verence join in a hymn of devout adoration a 
thanksgiving. How charming is this day !—S¢ 
the rich and poor, the old and young, repair to the 
temple of the Lord. The swain at dawn of day 
beats away the dew of night to bathe himse’, a” 
restore his limbs; and another, with active steps 








ing it may render one in the polished circles of socie- 


engage once more in contentions of the world— 


hurries to the assembly, and long anticipates the 
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sound of the deep-toned bell, and join in praise ; 
praise universal echoes from every heart. On this 
divine jubilee—this day of rest, the toils and hard- 
ships of the week are forgotten, and hushed are all 
the savage passions. Thusdressed in cleanly robes, 
‘sand like the king’s daughter, all glorious within,” 
the people approach the temple of Zion. Ever 
grateful day!—I hail thee king of otherdays. Thou 
fillest all seasons with divine respect—the woodland 
walk, the verdant meadows, the chanting choir, 
gonverse and the moral man, receive their rich de- 
lights from thee !—Hallowed day !—hushed be 
the plough boy’s whistle and the milk maid’s song. 





VARIETY. 
EXTRACT FROM A LONDON PAPER, 
Said I, do you know what that woman was who 
went out of the church this evening, immediately 
after the last singing was through’? 0, said my 
wife, that is Mrs. Fidget. Well, said I, it seems to 
me, she might as well have staid another minute, 
and gone out with the rest of the assembly, it would 
only have added one to the eighty-nine minutes she 
did stay ; she would then have saved her reputation 











with the audience, and have participated in the 


blessings so fervently invoked by the Minister. To 
be sure, said my wife, but you know, one might as 
well make a wild-cat sit still as one of that family, 
when the family blood begins to operate. Yes, said 
Miss Twitter, who is ‘* staying’? at my house, and 
it always operates, I think. It’s a pity, said I, that 
folks are not better brought up ; but this does not 
appear near so bad to me as it did to see Mr. Hasty 
get up and go out evidently ina rage, the other 
evening, because, the sermen was a little too long. 
Ah, said my good old father, who is visiting us, and 
sat with us by the fire, the house of God is the place 
to be humble, and meek, and penitent. And, con- 
tinued he, [ could not but be grieved to see many 
of your congregation, who, while the blessing was 
pronounced, were busy in getting their hats, put- 
tif on their gloves, and opening their pew doors, 
with an apparent eagerness to get out scarcely con- 
cealed by a regard for decency. The gate of Hea- 
ven, said he, isa place at which we should love to 
stay, and linger, rather than hurry off. How little 
can they be sensible of the solemn import of the 
benediction! We were all affected by the earnest 
and solema manner in which the old gentleman 
spoke. It appears to me, said I, that people ought 
to be willing to stay until service is out, and care- 
ful not to disturb others, by coming in after it is 
begun. There is one young man who has lately 
come to our meeting, who seems to make it a point 
to come in just after the congregation have got still, 
and the services are begun. I don’t know who he 
is, but he appears as if he got up late, or else want- 
ed to be seen. That’s Dr. Camomile, said my wife. 
He has his patients to visit Sunday mornings, you 
know, said Miss Twitter, with a shrewd look. Well, 
said I, until he learns better manners, he shan’t 
have me for a patient. I never meag to look about, 
said my wife, but four or five Sundays ago a young 
man and woman sat in a pew just befere me, who 
conducted in a very silly manner. That’s Mr. Bit- 
terstreet and his new wife, said Miss Twitter, but 


you must excuse it. [t is strange, said my wife, how | 











many improprieties there are committed at church ; 
people take up a psalm-book, and read while the 
minister is addressing them—a thing they would 
think very indecent any where else; they will 
whisper, and drum with their fingers, and in various 
ways disturb those around them; and people too 
who would not for the world be thought impolite.— 


They will suffer their children to conduct in a man- | 


ner at church which shows to the whole congregu- 
tion that they are not governed at home—they— 


Alas, said 1, 1 wish people had been better brought | 


up. Q. 





CURIOUS ANECDOTE. 

The following is an account of a most ingenious 
stratagem played off at Paris, before tite revolution: 
The last time that the late queen of France visited 
the theatre in Paris, the wife of a financier, whose 
merit consisted in a heavy purse and an ostentatious 
display of eastern magnificence, sat alone in a box 
opposite to that of her majesty. She affected to 
make a display of a costly pair of bracelets, which, 
as the queen now and then cast her eyes upon her, 
she fondly supposed attracted the admiration of her 
sovereign. She was hugging herself in thoughts 
that exceedingly flattered her vanity, when a person 
dressed in the queen’s livery entered the box.— 
“* Madam, (said he,) yousmay have perceived how 
attentively the queen has surveyed these magnifi- 
cent bracelets, which, though so precious and cost- 
ly still receive a greater lustre from the dazzling 
beauty of the arms which bear them :—I am com- 
missioned by her majesty to request you will en- 
trust me with one of them, that her majesty may 
have a nearer view of the unparalleled jewels.”— 
Melted by the flattering compliment, she did not 
hesitate, and delivered one of herbracelets. Alas! 
she soon repented her blind confidence, and heard 
nothing more of her bracelet till the next morning, 
when an exempt of the police begged to be admit- 
ted, and chid her politely for trusting so valuable a 
trinket in the hands of a stranger : “but, Madam, 
(added he,) the rogue is taken up, and here f a 
letter from the Lieutenant de Police, which will ex- 








plain the whole.” The letter was indeed signed | 


“De Crone,” and contained a request that the 
lady would repair at twelve o’clock to the of- 
fice, and in the mean time to deliver to the ex- 
einpt the other bracelet, that it might be compared 
with the first then in his hand, that he might have 
sufficient proof to commit the sharper. So much 
attention from the chief magistrate filled her with 
gratitude, which she expressed in the liveliest 
terms, bestowing the greatest praise on the vigi- 
lance of the police, which in no country was so vigi- 
lant as in Paris. In fine after ordering up a dish of 
chocolate for the exempt, she put the other brace- 
let in his hand. They parted, but it was for ever 
—this pretended exempt proving neither more nor 
less than the worthy associate of the queen’s bold 
messenger ! 


A Portuguese Anecdote.—-A Portugtese, 
who from ooscurity bad raised himself by 
the most distinguished merit to the peer- 
age of that kingdom, being in company 
with several of the most ancient families 
in Lisbon, became the object of their wit 
and raillery, on account of his infant no- 





} 
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bility. With a design, therefore, to pique 
him in the tenderest point, they turned 
their discourse alone on the honors de- 
rived from nobility of birth, each extoll- 
ing the great achievements of his distin- 
guished ancestors in the warmest terms 
of panegyric. At last it came to this noble- 
man, asisthe custom of the country,to give 
his sentiments; when the rest of the com- 
pany were scarce able to contain them- 
selves from open laughter, expecting that 
he must leave the room in extreme dis- 
order. But how great their astonishment, 
aud even their shame, when this truly 
illustrious personage, with the greatest 
composure and.good humor, addressed 
them thus: My lords, I acknowledge that 
all of you have given a very flattering ac- 
count of your ancestors’ immortal decds; 
but from this I can only gather that the 
honors you enjoy, were thus simply deli- 
vered by hereditary succession into your 
hands; but, my lords! my plea, thank 
heaven! is widely different; I have the 
virtuous satisfaction of saying more than 
you all; that I have obtained all my ho- 
nors by my own immediate actions, and 
shall therefore have the superior pleasure 
of transmitting them, unsullied, to my 
successors, for them to boast of.” 


“WHERE HAS HE GONE ’” 

“It is written of a gentleman who died 
very suddenly, that his jester ran to the 
other servants, and having told them that 
their master was dead, be, with much 
gravity added, * There, and where is he 
gone?’ The servants replied, “ Why, 
he has gone to heaven, to be sure.”’ **No,”’ 
said the jester; “ he has not gone to hea- 
ven I am certain!” ‘The servants with 
much warmth, asked how he knew that 
his master had not gone toheaven? The 
jester then replied, “Because heaven is a 
great way off, and I never knew my mas- 
ter to take a long journey in my life, but 
he always talked of it some time before- 
hand, and also made preparations for it; 
but I never beard bim talk about heaven, 
nor ever saw him making preparations 
for death; and, therefore, I am sure he 
has not gone to heaven.” 


THE TAYLOR BIRD. 

The Taylor Bird of Hindostan is so 
called, from its instinctive ingenuity in 
forming its nest. It first selects a plant 
with large leaves, and then gathers cot- 
ton from the shrub, spins it to a thread 
hy means of its leng bill and slender feet, 
and then, as with a needle, sews the 
leaves nearly together to conceal its nest. 
How applicable are the following lines in 
the Musz Seatoniana, to this ingenious 
bird :— 

Behold a bird’s nest, 
Mark it well within, without! 
No toul had he that wrought: oo knife to cut, 
No nail to fix ; no bodkin to insert ; 
No glue to join ; his little beak was all ; 
And yet how weatly finished ! what nice hand 
With every 
Could cou) 


cement and means of art 
; such another ” 


’ 
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THE LADIES’ 


GARLAND. 























Stability.—A warm heart requires a 
cool head. Courage without conduct, is 
like fancy without judgment; all sail and 
no ballast. 

Maxim.—Happy are they, who being 
disgusted with all violent pleasures, know 
how to content themselves with the 
sweets of an innocent life. 


POETRY. 


FROM THE HOSTON SPECTATOR. 
rhou glorious spirit of life and love ! 
There is not a leaf or a flower, 
That spreads to the sun, when meadow and grove 
Awake with the April shower ; 
rhere is not a creature that walks the earth, 
And is glad in its Liberty, 
But feels and knows, from his earliest birth, 
How his being is full of thee. 














The waters that fall from the mountain’s brow, 
Or in verdurous valleys flow ; 

he waves that around the gallant prow 
inthe moonlight flash and glow ; 

The sea, as it heaves from the line to the pole, 
In calm or in tempest—free, 

Feels deep in its heart the enlivening soul— 
The ocean is full of thee. 


The clouds that hang in the evening sky, 
And burn with the setting sun ; 

The glorious beings who meet on high, 
When the light of day is done ; 

Che brightness that fills the boundless blue, 
When the shades of twilight flee— 

0! the quickening air with its rain and dew— 
The air is full of thee. PERCIVAL. 





TO THE SPRING’S FIRST ROBIN. 


Sweet bird! that charm’st my list’ning ear, 
Still seated on that leafless spray, 

The morn with thy soft warblings cheer, 
And wake me with thy matin lay. 


May no inhuman fowler’s hand 

Aim/’d at thy peace, thy life destroy ; 
May no rude winter blast assail, 

But Spring bestow her promised joy. 


While thus thou tun’st thy song of praise, 
Has thankless man no notes to raise ? 
Shalt thou thy Maker’s praise proclaim, 
And man refuse to bless his name ? 

O may the songster of the grove 

Awake our gratitude and love ! 





FROM THE SPANISH. 

On my lap he slept, and my raven hair 

Shelter’d him from the sunbeams there. 

Love ! shall I rouse him to tel] him so ” 
Ono! Ono! 


I comb’d my raven locks with care, 
For he oft on their tresses smil’d ; 
And they were scatter’d by~breezes wild. 
Breezes which stole the fairest too :— 
He was fann’d by those breezes; my raven hair 
Shelter’d him from the sunbeams there. 
Love ! shall | wake him to tell him so ’ 
Ono! Ono! 


He call’d me cruel,—but if he knew 

This heart of mine—I heard him say, 

My raven locks and my chesnut hue, 

Were his life’s charm, and his life’s decay. 

Siren '—he cried,—and then he flew 

To my lap, where he slept, and my raven hair 

Shelter’d him from the sunbeams there. 

Love ! shall I rouse him and tell him so ? 
Ono! Ono! 











FROM THE SPANISH. 
DON’T SHUT YOUR DOOR. 


Don’t shut you door—don’t shut your door; 
If Love should come and call, 
*T will be of no use at all. 


If Love command, you’d best obey, 
Resistance will but hurt you ; 

And make, for that’s the safest way, 
Necessity a virtue. 

So don’t resist his gentle sway, 

Nor shut your door if he should call, 


For that’s no use at all. \ 


I’ve seen him tame the wildest beasts, 
And strengthen too the weakest ; 

He loves him most who plagues him least ; 
His favorites are the meekest. 

The privileged guests who grace his feast, 

Have ne’er oppress’d his gentle call, 
For that’s no use at all, 


He loves to tumble upside down 
All classes—all connections, — 
Of those who fear, or wear a crown, 

He mingles the affections, 
Till all by Love is overthrown; 
And moated gate or castle wall 

Will be no use at all. 


He is a strange and wayward thing,— 
Young, blind, and full of malice,— 
He makes a shepherd of a king, 
A cottage of a pailace, 
Tis vain to murmur ; and to fling 
Your thoughts away in grief and gall 
Will be no use at all. 


He makes the coward brave ;—he wakes 
The sleepy with his thunders ;— 

In mirth he revels and mistakes, 
And miracles, and wonders ;— 

And many a man he prisoner makes, 

And bolts the door :—you cry and call, 
But it is no use at all. 





To a frien®about to marry a second time. 


Oh ! keep the ring one little year, 
Keep poor Eliza’s ring, 

And shed on it the silent tear, 
In secret sorrowing. 


Thy lips, on which her last, last kiss 
Yet lingers moist and warm, 

Oh! wipe them not for newer bliss, 
Oh! keep it as a charm. 


These haunts are sacred to her love, 
Ilere her loved presence dwells ! 

Of her the grot, of her the grove, 
Of her the garden tells. 


Beneath these elms, you sate and talked ; 
Beside that river’s brink, 

At evening, arm-in-arm you walked ; 
Here stopped to gaze and think. 


Thou’lt meet her, when thy blood beats high, 


In converse with thy bride, 
Meet the mild meaning of an eye, 
‘That never learnt to chide. 


Oh ! no, my friend ! another here 
Thou canst not, must not bring ; 
o! keep it—but one little year, 
Keep poor Eliza’s ring. 





TIME AND LOVE. 


An artist painted Time and Love : 
Time with two pinions spread above, 
And Love without a feather : 
Sir Harry patronized the plan, 
And soon Sir Hal and Lady Anne 
In wedlock came together. 











Copies of each the dame bespoke : 
The artist, ere he drew a stroke, 
Reversed his old opinions, 
And straitway to the fair one brings 
Time in his turn devoid of wings, 
And Cupid with two pinions. 
“ What blunder’s this ?” the lady cries 
**No blunder, Madam,” he replies, 
‘*T hope I’m not so stupid, 
Each has his pinions, in his day, 
‘Time, before marriage, flies away, 
And, after marriage, Cupid.” 








The following beautiful lines are said to have 
been written by Herspert Know ts, of England. 
“ tis good for us to be here; tf thow wilt, let us 
make three tabernacles, one for thee, one for Moses, 
and one for Elias.” —[Mat. chap. 16th, verse 14. 


Methinks it is good to be here ; 

If thou wilt, let us build—but for whom ? 

Nor Elias nor Moses appear, 

But the shadows of eve that encompass the gloom— 
The abode of the dead, and the place of the tomb 


Shall we build to Ambition ?—oh no ! 
Affrighted he quick shrinks away ; 

For sec they would pin him below 

In asmall narrow cave, and begirt with cold clay, 
To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey. 


To Beauty? ah no! she forgets 
The charms which she wielded before ; 

Nor knows the foul worm, that he frets 
The skin which but yesterday fools could adore 
For the sinoothnessit held, or the tint which it wore. &; 


Shall we build to the purple of Pride, 
The trappings which dizzen the proud ? 
Alas ! they are all laid aside ; 
And here’s neither dress nor adornment allow’d, 
But a long winding sheet, and the fringe of the 
shroud ! 


To Riches? alas! ’tis in vain, 
Who hid, in their turns have been hid— 

The treasures are squander’d again ;— 
But here in the grave are all metals forbid, 
But the tinsel that shone on the dark coffin lid. 


To the pleasure which Mirth can afford, 
To the revel, the laugh, and the jeer ? 

Ah! here is a plentiful board ! 
But the guests are all mute at the pitiful cheer, 
And none but the worm is a reveller here. 


Shall we build to Affection and Love ! 

h no !—they have wither’d and died, 

Or fled with the spirit above® 
Friends, brothers, and sisters, are laid side by side, 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied. 


Unto Sorrow ?—the dead cannot grieve— 
Not a sob nor a sigh meets mine ear 

Which compassion itself could relieve ! 
Ah! sweetly they slumber, nor hope, love nor fear; 
Peace, peace is the watch-word, the only one here. 


Unto Death, to whom monarchs must bow ? 
Ah no! for his empire is known, 

And here there are trophies enow, 
Beneath the cold dead! and around the dark stone, 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 


Then the first unto Hope we will build, 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise ; 

The second to Faith, which ensures it fulfill’d ; 
And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice, 
Who bequeath’d us them both when he rose to the 

skies. 





** Poets are poor,” the proverb cries, 
But here we prove the proverb lies ; 





For they in garrets tune the lyre, 
And sure no men on earth live higher. 


